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THE WEEKLY 


GOOD INTENTIONS 


Kevin Carter, 21, and Michael Harrison, 
26, were charged with second-degree mur- 
der, attempted murder and armed robbery 
at a jewelry store a Boynton Beach, Fla. The 
men reportedly planned the job because 
they needed $2,500 so they could pay the 
tuition at the Palm Beach Community 
College police academy. “He actually said, ‘I 
guess I can’t become a police officer now,” 
Detective Ray Schilke said after interview- 
ing Carter. 

Police in Fort Pierce, Fla., charged 
Richard Dorsey, 19, with robbing a grave 
when they found bones in the trunk of his 
car. Dorsey explained that he needed the 
bones to measure for a coffin he was build- 
ing that he planned to use for Halloween, 
but when he went to return the bones a few 
days later, the grave had been filled in. 


CURSES, FOILED AGAIN 


A London gang planning to rob an 
armored car decided one of them should 
dress as a woman pushing a baby’s stroller, 
then surprise the security staff dropping 
cash off at a store while the rest of the gang 
appeared. The plan failed because the 
man’s disguise was so convincing that 
builders working on a nearby site whistled 
and made suggestive remarks at what they 
took to be a tall blonde woman. Incensed, 
the man pulled out a shotgun to silence 
them, alerting the security guards, who 
fled. 


RANK HAS ITS PRIVILEGE 


Charlene Sykes, the mayor of Madison, 
Ark., was charged with taking advantage of 


NEWSQUIRKS 


her check-signing authority to write herself 
city checks. State police said Sykes took the 
money because she believed she deserved a 
$10,100 raise. 


WHY THEY CALL IT DOPE 

Police in northern Poland arrested 12 
men who were digging up a road. They 
explained they had heard a rumor that it 
had been built with confiscated hashish. 

Four juveniles in Sanger, Texas, includ- 
ing the police chief’s son, were accused of 
breaking into a funeral home to steal 
embalming fluid, which they intended to 
dip cigarettes in and smoke. According to 
the authorities, when the youths couldn't 
find any embalming fluid, they cut the fin- 
ger off a corpse and tried to smoke it to 
draw out the fluid. 

Police in Layfayette, Ind., arrested 
Michele G. Phebus, 27, and Tony A. 
Phebus, 29, after the couple fell asleep at a 
fast-food restaurant drive-through window 
between the microphone and the pick-up 
window. A search of the couple’s car turned 
up marijuana butts in the car and a brick of 
marijuana in the trunk. 

Police in East Providence, R.I., found 
Brian K. Costa, 27, asleep at the wheel in 
the middle of an on-ramp to Henderson 
Bridge with five bags of cocaine in his lap. 


STUPID IS AS STUPID DOES 


Anchorage, Alaska, requested an exemp- 
tion from an Environmental Protection 
Agency rule requiring cities to remove at 
least 30 percent of “organic waste” from 
incoming sewage before treating it. 
Officials pointed out that the city had so lit- 
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tle organic waste to begin with that its 
sewage before treatment was cleaner than 
most cities’ sewage after treatment. The 
EPA, nevertheless, insisted that the city 
comply with the rule, forcing it to have to 
pay fish processors to dump unused fish 
parts into city sewer so there would be 
enough organic waste to remove. 

Stockholm’s police college had to cancel 
a lesson on dealing with drunk drivers 
because half the trainee officers had been 
out drinking the night before and officials 
doubted they had sobered up enough to 
drive. “Three of the lads said that they had 
drunk six or seven strong beers each,” said 
academy head instructor Krister Nyberg. 
“We must have limits. You can’t be at the 
police academy while smelling of alcohol.” 

The Hong Kong Stock Exchange cen- 
sured and fined the Great Honest 
Investment brokerage firm. for charging 
clients less than the exchange’s minimum 
0.25 percent commission on transactions. 
After announcing the $1,900 fine, the 
exchange printed the censure in Hong 
Kong newspapers, explaining that Great 
Honest’s generous conduct was “injurious 
to the character and interests and prejudi- 
cial to the objects of the exchange.” 

When people living near Hong Kong 
Stadium objected to a planned rock concert 
because of the noise, concert organizers 
offered to accommodate them by handing 
out 17,500 pairs of gloves to audience 
members to muffle their applause. 

British Rail announced plans to harness 
some of its employees to posts six to nine 
feet from railroad tracks to determine how 
close maintenance workers could safely 
work to trains traveling up to 140 mph. No 
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BR workers volunteered, but, according to a 
spokesperson, more than 50 members of 
the public called to offer their services, 
including one caller who termed the exper- 
iment “the railway equivalent of bungee- 
jumping.” 

German police arrested more than 6o 
people involved in a telephone sex ring. The 
suspects reportedly obtained large sums 
from telephone companies for providing a 
service that tricked callers into spending 
$260 million a year thinking they were 
talking live to telephone sex partners. 
Actually, up to 80 percent of the so-called 
conversations were pre-recorded. 

Paul Brennan III, 24, persuaded police 
in New Britain, Conn., to let him set up a 
can next to a picture of a rescue boat at the 
police station to raise money for state life- 
guards. About 50 officers donated $59 
before officials learned that Brennan had 
been arrested 13 times for fraud and 
ordered by the state to stop soliciting dona- 
tions. Police arrested him when he stopped 
by the station to collect the money. 

Police in Bakersfield, Calif., chased two 
suspects in a liquor store robbery 25 miles 
to Lamont, where one of the men pulled a 
gun. Before the suspect could fire, officers 
shot him in the arm and leg. The wounded 
man’s weapon turned out to be a toy pistol. 
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O: all the images created by popular 
legend and mass media, few have proven 
as durable as the classic American home- 
town. Whether portrayed in advertising 
or literature, Main Street has long been 
considered America’s cultural address. 
It’s probably as close as this nation will 
ever come to a shared identity that 
embraces our many contradictions. 

Just beyond that picket fence lies the 
balance between homespun values and progress, between 
neighborliness and self-sufficiency, between tradition and 
technology. The classic American hometown functions in 
a sort of parallel universe, apart from present reality. It’s 
easy to dismiss the idyllic pastoral images from Hollywood 
or Madison Avenue as coming out of Neverland rather 
than Anytown. But lately, as our collective living environ- 
ments become more impersonal and unreal, the classic 
American hometown has emerged as our Camelot, that 
one brief shining moment that symbolizes the American 
ideal. Inevitably, the temptation arises to locate a historical 
and geographic context. Since most every cultural myth is 
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based to some extent on a real place in time; it begs the 
question: could such a town have actually existed away 
from the MGM backlots? It turns out as accurate a reflec- 
tion as any sat right here in our own backyard: Terre 
Haute, Indiana in the 1920s. 

Imagine a city of just 72,000 people with four public 
high schools, three daily newspapers, two synagogues and 
a minor league baseball team. A diverse ethnic base sup- 
ports a German-speaking Masonic lodge, a Hungarian 
restaurant and a Syrian Orthodox Church. A strong 
African-American community flourishes despite a con- 
stant climate of oppression. 

The neighborhoods have a familiar look that defines 
home in a single glance. Tree-lined streets, houses with 
wide front porches and window box flowers. Corner gro- 
ceries, drug stores with soda fountains —most every busi- 
ness a small one with a local resident’s name on the sign 
outside and the owner right behind the counter. Dogs run 
free, kids ride bikes, milk is delivered by horse-drawn 
wagon at dawn. If your parents didn’t grow up like this, 
Andy Hardy sure did. 

Overall, the town exhibits a simple structural beauty. 
Peaceful neighborhood parks with fish ponds and band- 
stands; majestic brick buildings with mosaic floors and 
stone arches. These are among the thousands of visual 
images of pre-war Terre Haute available, due to the efforts 
of one of these small local businesses. The Martin 
Photography Studio, a father-son operation, was located 
for more than 70 years on Terre Haute’s main street, 
Wabash Avenue. The Martins performed the function of 
many small town photographers; recording the fabric of 
everyday life for clients, for the local newspapers, or occa- 
sionally for their own curiosity. Thirty thousand images in 
all; and while they seldom reveal the darker side of life, 
they get well beyond the picture postcards. 
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Beyond Nostalgia 


Terre Haute in the 1920s 


What emerges from the Martin collection is the portrait 
of a human environment closely attuned to its natural 
environment. Structures are built primarily of wood and 
stone. Animals and flowers appear frequently. Sunlight 
and shade are creatively employed for human benefit. 

Throughout, there is a subtle air of mystery; constant 
references to distant lands and ancient times. At the top of 
a bank building downtown, for instance, stands a bronze 
statue of the Roman god Mercury. In front of the Fred J. 
Biel cigar store, a six-foot wooden carving of Punch, the 
character from the classic Italian puppet show. 

The images in the Martin Collection reveal a relaxed 
approach to everyday life. 
Popular mass transit for 
Terre Haute in the ‘20s 
included trolley cars, 
which moved only a little 
faster than a stroll. The 
cars were open-sided in 
the warm months with a 
polished brass bell to 
announce arrivals and 
departures. The four sea- 
sons were welcomed 
rather than challenged. 
Every summer, excursion 
boats would ply the 
waters of the Wabash 
River...In..the... winter, 
neighborhood children 
raced their sleds down a 
favorite hill. 


C. ombining these visual 
images with newspapers, city directories and accounts of 
surviving residents provides a glimpse to a lost American 
civilization. In 1925, there were still as many horses in 
Indiana as automobiles. Photographs and radios were rel- 
atively new innovations, so while passive entertainment 
was increasing, it was not yet the overwhelming choice. 
People often learned to play musical instruments for fam- 
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ily entertainment. They read books 
and magazines. They talked to each 
other on street corners. 

This increased effort was put into 
more than just entertainment. Skills 
like cooking, mending and basic car- 
pentry were initially acquired 
because they were necessary in daily 
life. By the 1920s, however, 
processed and manufactured con- 
sumer goods were available in wide 
numbers. In Terre Haute, as in the rest of America, a pro- 
found shift was taking place. Clothes were being adver- 
tised at Herz Department Store as “ready-to-wear.” Yet at 
the same time, numerous dry goods stores provided fabric 
and dress patterns to the family seamstress. One gets the 
clear sense that people still did for themselves, even as 
increasingly they let others do for them. 


Imagine a city of just 72,000 people with 
four public high schools, three daily news- 
papers, two synagogues and a minor 
league baseball team. A diverse ethnic 
base supports a German-speaking Masonic 
lodge, a Hungarian restaurant and a Syrian 
Orthodox Church. A strong African- 
American community flourishes despite a 
constant climate of oppression. 


Another major transition centered around the chal- 
lenge of getting from one place to another. Automobile 
registrations doubled between 1920 and 1925. Still, people 
often relied upon horses or their own two feet for mobili- 
ty. An aerial photograph of Terre Haute in the late 1920s 
reveals a city designed for walking. Every street has a side- 
walk; most provide tree shade or awnings. Walking dis- 
tance is obviously more of a retail consideration than park- 
ing space. 

Walking would be just one aspect of daily physical activ- 
ity in this city. You encounter fewer desk jobs, fewer appli- 
ances, fewer elevators. Electric power was just beginning 
to create options around the house. If you had to.mix 
ingredients in a bowl, the likely choice would be a hand- 
crank egg beater or a spoon. You'd use a push mower for 
the lawn, a towel for wet hair, a fountain pen for a letter. 

The complexity of technology would grow exponential- 
ly from this point on. The inner workings of products used 
to complete daily tasks were soon beyond popular under- 


Store Window, Root's Department Store, Terre Haute 
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Jim POYSER 


The Four Proofs of Heaven (Part II) 


More musings of a six year old 


Last night, as my six year old son was 
supposed to be falling asleep, he asked 
me if “the experience of an epiphany was 
good or bad.” 

l fumbled for a response to this ques- 
tion, then asked him where he’d heard the 
word epiphany. 

He said: “From you, dad.” 

“When,” | asked. 

“When you said that Icabod had an 
epiphany.” My son can’t always remem- 
ber the days of the week, yet he’s able to 
retain, over the course of over a half year, 
the pronunciation and meaning of the 
word “epiphany.” 

Icabod lived with us for a week last 
spring. He was the companion of Ellen, 
one of our daughter's friends, and the 
young couple was traveling the country, 
looking for adventure. 

| didn’t know exactly what kind of 
adventure until icabod told me his story. 
While living in Florida, he’d spent a good 
deal of time in the woods. Two months 
prior to our meeting, icabod had found a 
particularly bucolic setting, complete with 
a waterfall. He was sitting on a boulder, 
he said, meditating, when he suddenly fell 
into the water. 


A fight for his life proceeded, as Icabod 


struggled to reach the surface. He experi- 
enced extraordinary visions during this 
near-drowning, soul-traveling through 
chimerical lands. The light that finally 
beckoned him was beautiful beyond 
belief, yet at some point Icabod knew he 
did not want to die. Coming back to this 
life, he intimated, was a conscious choice 
on his part. He was still, as he related his 
story, trembling from the episode. And 
now, he was on the move, searching for 
more visions, for further evidence of what 


he considered God. 

This story of Icabod’s made its way to 
my son. When he asked me about it, | 
replied that Icabod had experienced an 
epiphany — a revolutionary occurrence 
that takes you out of your normal state-of- 
being. | even said that an epiphany was a 
momentary glimpse of eternity. 

In the morning, we drove to school. As 
is his custom, he pulled down the passen- 
ger side visor, exposing the mirror. Next, 
he sprayed his long blonde hair with 
water and brushed his bedhead locks into 
place with the precision of a safecracker. 

Then, not surprisingly, he began to dis- 
cuss his “Four Proofs of Heaven.” Proof 
Number One: ghosts exist. He knows. 
He’s apparently seen one. Proof Number 
Two: angels exist. His big sister claims to 
have seen one; he believes her. Proof 
Number Three: people die on the operat- 
ing table or in the emergency room, and 
return to life to dazzle us with images of 
Heaven. Icabod’s experience falls into this 
category. Proof Number Four: all the 
teachings of Jesus Christ are true. 

He spins his Four Proofs, especially 
since | decided not long ago to come out 
against heaven. | believed at the time that 
he needed at least one perspective that 
called the existence of heaven into ques- 
tion. 

But this morning, instead of enumerat- 
ing them again, he asked me about 
epiphanies again. When | repeated my 
explanation, he stopped brushing his hair 
and remarked that epiphanies must be for 
people that don’t believe in heaven. 

No, no, | argued. People who believe 
in heaven also believe in epiphanies. 

He looked at me and said: but you 
don’t believe in heaven. Why do you 


believe in epiphanies? 

Damn. The lawyery logic of a child. 

Scrambling, | started to reassert my cus- 
tomary spiel about Evolution and that | 
believed in epiphanies from a quantum 
physics standpoint, that these moments 
were suspensions of the Newtonian laws 
of physics in lieu of blah, blah, blah— 

But he interrupted me, having moved 
on to another angle of this heaven 
imbroglio. 

He said: God turned animals into peo- 
ple. Another argument formed in my 
mind, that God isn’t something that turns 
anything into anything, but | stopped 
myself. After all, his remark was a nice 
resolution to the Creationism vs. Evolution 
struggle: God, engineer of Evolution. This, 
| decided, was plenty of understanding for 
a six year old to master for now. 

But what about a 38 year old man. 
Why don’t | have my cosmological ducks 
in a row. How is it that a kid can befuddle 
my belief system so? 

l suppose that’s why we have children: 
To continue the species, and to continue 
reshaping just what it means to be a mem- 
ber of that species. 

We reached the parking lot of his 
school and he turned and smiled at me, 
hair perfectly placed on his head. | sensed 
his thoughts: my dad is not a flea-bitten 
heathen after all; he believes in epipha- 
nies. And as | watched the young boy 
make his way to schoo! | felt something 
approaching an epiphany rise in my chest. 


MOVIE CAPSULES 


MICHAEL REDMAN 


@1/2 Metro: Eddie Murphy’s latest com- 
edy action film owes much of its commer- 
cial appeal to his previous 48 Hours. 
Unfortunately director Thomas Carter and 
writer Randy Feldman seem to have for- 
gotten that the earlier movie not only had 
a plot, but had at least a few scenes that 
were not time-worn clichés. 

Murphy is police hostage negotiator 
Roper who forms an arch-enemy relation- 
ship with a sadistic psycho played by 
Michael Wincott. Although the two turn in 
more than adequate performances, as does 
girlfriend Carmen Ejogo and partner 
Michael Rapaport, the story goes where 
every cop buddy movie has gone before. 

The story was so predictable that I 
found myself in a time warp, watching the 
film ten minutes beyond what was on the 
screen. When Roper’s older police mentor 
goes into an apartment building to “just 
talk” to a suspect and tells Murphy to wait 
in the car because it’s no big deal, you 
know what's about to happen. After the 
inevitable, Murphy wants to track down 
the killer and is ordered off the case by his 
boss. What do you think he does? 

Early in the film, streetwise tough guy 
Roper is assigned a white partner with no 
experience but lots of booklearning. Ever 
seen this before? Wincott escapes from jail 


eager for vengeance and Roper and girl- 
friend are about to leave for a vacation 
when she goes back to her apartment 
alone. You can guess the next plot devel- 
opment. 

And it goes on and on. 

There are so many plot lines that are 
not followed up that | suspect there are 
five films on the cutting room floor where 
these scenes made sense. The cop pals 
spend an afternoon at a race track for 
some reason. Ejogo’s boyfriend makes a 
brief appearance and then vanishes. 

Murphy’s performance makes the movie 
watchable. Miraculously he is able to 
wring some freshness out of most tired 
scenes by his over-the-top persona. 
Looking leaner and meaner than in past 
films, he does a commendable job in the 
dramatic role. Rapaport turns in a decent 
job, but his character is underused and 
goes nowhere. 

Like all good cop films, there are car 
chases and explosions aplenty. After the 
popular chase sequences in Bullet, every 
action movie filmed in San Francisco has 
an obligatory high-speed-flying-through- 
the-air spectacle through the city of hills. 
Here we are treated to that sight so many 
times that it bores rather than thrills. 

There is an out of control cable car 


chase that is more interesting and features 
a unique method of applying the brakes to 
the picturesque means of transportation. 
The scene would have been even more 
exciting if it had an hour or two trimmed 
from it. 


SAD Ghosts Of Mississippi: James Woods 
is magnificent as Medgar Evers assassin 
Byron De la Beckwith in the film about his 
third trial. in the late ‘80s, at the insistence 
of Evers’ widow (Whoopi Goldberg), a 
young prosecutor (played adequately, but 
not much more than, by Alec Baldwin) re- 
opens the 25 year old murder case. It is 
the bad luck of this film to be the second 
one in a year (after A Time To Kill) where a 
white guy comes to the rescue of blacks in 
Mississippi despite family pressures and a 
rascist justice system. While not an amaz- 
ing movie, it is one of quality that ill-fated- 
ly suffers from the “been there, done that” 
syndrome. 


Michael Redman has been writing this 
column for more than two decades and 
can remember a time not too long ago 
when temperatures in the 30s didn’t con- 
stitute a heat wave. 
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Mother (PG-13)--4:45-7:15-9:45; Sat & Sun 
matinees 2:00 

The People Vs. Larry Flynt (R)--4:00-7:00- 
10:00 Sat & Sun matinees 1:00 
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Beavis & Butthead Do America (PG-13)--9:50 
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matinees 1:15 & 3:15 
Jerry Maguire (R)-4:00-7:00-10:00; Sat & Sun 
matinees 1:00 
Love And War (PG-13)—4:15-6:45-9:30; Sat & 
Sun matinees 1:45 
Metro (R)--4:30-7:15-9:45; Sat & Sun 
Matinees1:30 


SHOWPLACE 11 ° 331-1979 | 
Beverly Hills Ninja (PG-13)~5:00-7:15-9:20; 
Sat & Sun matinees 12:30 & 2:45 
The English Patient (R)--5:00 & 8:15; Sat & 
Sun matinees 1:45 
Evita (PG)--in Dolby Digital sound at 4:00-7:00- 
10:00; Sat & Sun matinees 1:00 
Fierce Creatures (PG-13)--in DTS Digital 
sound at 5:30-7:45-10:10; Sat & Sun matinees 
12:45 & 3:00 
Ghosts of Mississippi (PG-13)--5:15 & 8:15; 
Sat & Sun matinees 2:15 
Miciiael (PG)--5:15-7:45-10:15; Sat & Sun 
matinees 2:15 - 
One Fine Day (PG)--4:45-7:30-9:50; Sat & Sun 
matinees 2:00 
Perfontaine (PG-13)--4:00-6:45-9:15; Sat & 
Sun matinees 1:15 
Relic (R)--4:15-6:45-9:30; Sat & Sun matinees 
1:30 
Scream (R)--4:45-7:30-9:50; Sat & Sun 
matinees 2:00 
Zeus And Roxanne (PG)-5:00-7:15-9:30; Sat É 
& Sun matinees 12:30 & 2:45 presented in DTS & 
Digital sound. f 
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there is often more going on than 
meets the eye. 
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details the hidden dynamics at the 
heart of your personal relationships. 
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Gary Paul Glynn 
P.O.B. 1623, Bloomington, IN 47402 


Eight sets of twins from St. Benedicts Catholic Church 


standing. Electronic machinery saved time and demanded 
less effort from users, but this reduced involvement came 
at a price. Lost initially was a physical effort which proba- 
bly produced as much long-term benefit as it did short- 
term inconvenience. Beyond this, of course, was the ero- 
sion of related skills. Electric mixers, for instance, would 
accompany the rapid decline of home baking and the 
number of family recipes. In the mid 1920s, automobiles 
still responded to the efforts of the shade tree mechanic; 
time pieces could still be repaired by a local jeweler. 

All these acquired skills translated into a personal 
empowerment evident throughout Terre Haute at this 
time. An impressive number of businesses were com- 
prised of one person marketing a manual skill. Here you'd 
find a baker, next door a dressmaker, a few blocks away a 
confectioner or candy maker. As some of these businesses 
grew, they formed small industries that could compete 
quite effectively in the integrated regional markets of pre- 
war America. Mewhinney’s Candy Company on North 
Ninth Street produced elegant boxed candy for shipment 
beyond Terre Haute, often beyond Indiana. For products 
like sliced bread, bottled beer, ice cream, and canned veg- 
etables, Terre Haute had hometown brands. In the first 
half of this century, this distinction made enough of a dif- 
ference to consumers to support the bottom line. 


Te high level of local identi- 
fication was continually rein- 
forced by the state you hailed 
from, the town you were born in, 
down to the view out your living 
room window. Different sections 
of Terre Haute developed their 
own characteristics and were 
known locally by their own 
names. ; 

A short trolley ride north of 
the downtown, the Twelve Points 
neighborhood rose up around 
Collett Park. As the city’s first 
public green space, Collett Park 
had borrowed much from 
Fredrick Law Olmsted’s design 
for Central, Park in Manhattan —a 
shady sanctuary surrounded on 
all sides by urban activity. By 
1925, the Twelve Points neighbor- 
hood had its own municipal high 
school, Garfield, and a host of 
small neighborhood businesses. 
Along the 1200 block of Lafayette 
alone, you could find a hotel, a 
theater, two drug stores, three 
physicians, six grocers, and 
William F. Hovey's billiard parlor. 


A strong neighborhood 
identity was also evident 
south of the downtown. 
Located there was the city’s 
African-American section, 
Baghdad. Baghdad’s exis- 
tence reflected the steady 
undercurrent of racism in 
this more personal environ- 
ment. A “colored day 
nursery” is listed in 
the 1926 City 
Directory as is the 
neighborhood’s only 
available undertaker. 
If it is possible to 
| envision a friendly 
familiar environment 
arising from that cor- 
ner drug store in 
Twelve Points, one 
| can as easily witness 

paranoia and hatred 
| in the headquarters of 
the Ku Klux Klan at 
1501 North 13th 
Street. 


Oner societal constraints were less evident 
but always present. Occasionally in the Martin 
Collection a faint signal survives across time, like 
the light from a distant star. 

A photo of female store clerks reveals a tender 
gesture subtly exchanged. A formal studio portrait 
shows two men posing in drag. The 1925 phone 
directory contains a listing for the Bachelors Club 
at 606 Poplar. And somewhere, maybe, a long-time 
resident who could provide the answers. 

Simple math indicates that most of the witness- 
es to Terre Haute in the 1920s have passed on. Now 
and then, you'll find someone whoiremembersiand: 
is willing to talk. What generally emerges are mem- 
ories of a more personable, more self-sufficient city 
than the Terre Haute of 1996. It would be easy to 
discount these impressions as longings for lost 
youth or a distant time, were it not for their strik- 
ing similarities. Generally it begins with personal 


The Terre Haute, Indiana reflected in the Martin 
Collection is long gone. Though much of that loss can 
truly be considered progress, it’s important to remember 
that passing time has given us the ultimate perspective. As 
a culture, we can retain, even recreate, the best of what 
the past has provided us as we actively work to address 
present day challenges. Doing this effectively involves not 
only a knowledge and collective respect for our past, but 
an honesty about it as well. 


recollections: Christmas displays downtown, the Two unidentified men in drag 


huge greenhouse at Davis Gardens, a box of 


Hoosier Poet cigars. It almost always ends at the edge of 


an abyss —a stammer when words no longer express 
meaning, a vacant lot where that beautiful building once 
stood. 


Wabash Avenue, downtown Terre Haute, circa 1930 
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P art of that honesty lies in admitting that even in 
America, real progress is not always assured by the mere 
passage of time or the march of technology. It may require 
that we reconsider former approaches to daily life, 
discarded because they were too simple, too slow, or 
too much effort. At the dawn of this new century, we 
may come to realize that some of our greatest dis- 
coveries still lie behind us. 


Tom Roznowski’s essays on Terre Haute, Indiana in 
1926 form the basis of the public radio series “Hometown 
with Tom Roznowski,” broadcast Saturday nights at 8 
pm on WFIU-FM. 

A long-time resident of Bloomington, Roznowski is a 
singer-songwriter described by Billboard magazine as 
“part beat, part zoot suit, part Mark Twain.” He per- 
forms in and produces a concert series featuring 
Americana and roots music in Nashville, Tennessee, 
where he is scheduled to record a CD of his original songs 
in Marc. Roznowski will appear at Borders Books in 
Bloomington on Friday, January 31 at 8 pm. 


| Love My Job! 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
AS The Bloomington Voice, a 
, rapidly growing 
newsweekly in South 
Central Indiana is 
seeking advertising 
representatives who are 
self motivated, creative 
and have good 
communication skills. Sales and or 
customer service experience preferred. 
*Sell, Service & Establish new 
accounts "Ad layout 
Base salary plus lucrative commission. 
Fun Environment! 


BLOOMINGTON VOICE 


Call Doua at 331-0963 


Indiane’s new Zero Tolerance 


Law sterts Jan 1. 


z } ct Eppe T a 
(A DARNA: 1:4% 
EMPORIUM” 
) You know us in Indy, 
UG. Now in Bloomington 
HEMP PRODUCTS 
Clothing, Twine And Fabric And 
Coming Soon The Adidas Hemp Shoe 


*Grateful Dead, Phish & 
Marley Merchandise 
*Kind Sister Clothing * Beads, Posters, & Incense 


pos G 


8 Sice PAN PIZZA with one toppi 
Teateorder EME 
and 2 cokes 


Ree reed es 
Nala 


Open llam Daily 
1837 Kinser Pike 


«Jewelry ° Books 
x 


and Underground Comics 
*Doorbeads, Lava Lamps, Tapestries 
*Counter Culture Accouterments 
115 W. 15th St Bloomington X 
812-339-0528 P 
R f [ d 1 The only Indian Restaurant 
OSC O nN | a in West Central Indiana 
Authentic Indian Cuisine 
Beer & Wine Closed 
Major credit cards accepted Sun. & Mon. 
e 812-235-0909 


Lunch & 
Dinner 


1936 S. 3rd St. ° Terre Haute 


D.J, DANCE 


NIGHT 
© DRINK SPECIALS 


MUSIC FEATURE 


DAVID BRADFORD : 


JAAM Week at Brown 


Country 


High School 


Special class teaches nuts and bolts of the music 


business 


Last Wednesday, the art students at 
Brown County High were a little wound 
up. The school day was being cut short 
by the weather, they were putting the last 
touches on their final projects for the 
semester, and they had just returned from 
a break. At the front of the room, teacher 
Mike Beam was using a mixture of ener- 
gy, encouragement and banter to settle 
them down. 

“Class, | want to tell you that these 
projects look great,” said Beam. “I’m real- 
ly happy with them, and | want you to 
know | love you all.” 

“We love you too, Mr. Beam,” came a 
voice from the back, right out of Fast 
Times at Ridgemont High. 

“Seth,” said Beam, after a comedic 
pause, “stay away from me.” The class 
roared with laughter, then got back to 
work. 

This week in Brown County (January 
20-24), the regular semester schedule 
gives way to a program called the 
January Alternative Academic Module 
(JAAM). Just starting his fourth year of 
teaching there, Beam is in charge of this 
year’s JAAM Week. The prospect clearly 
has him a iittle wound up, for along with 
supervising the entire program (with the 
help of an able committee, whom he 
praises generously) he is in charge of his 
own module: a look at the behind-the- 
scenes and business aspects of the music 
profession. 


JAAM Week 

For four years now, Brown County 
High School has set aside one week in 
January in order to spice up the educa- 
tional process. This year’s JAAM Week 
offerings are diverse: sign language, aero- 
bics, self defense, job shadowing of a 
variety of business folk (from artisans to 
lawyers, nurses and DJs), a week-long 
hike in the Smoky Mountains, an in- 
depth visit to the Indianapolis Zoo and 
much more. 

“Every teacher is doing something,” 
says Beam. “Some of them go all out, but 
I think all of them enjoy it. The kids love 
it The whole week gives them an oppor- 
tunity to do something they don’t normal- 
ly get to do: actually get some informa- 
tion from the real world.” 

This is Beam’s third year of involve- 
ment with JAAM Week, and his second in 
exploring the music business. Three ses- 
sions ago, he and band teacher Dave 
Shank co-taught a module on the history 
of rock ‘n’ roll. That module also enabled 
three bands made up of Brown County 
students to record their songs and to have 
them played on Lisa Sorg’s Monday night 
WFHB show. Last year he shifted gears, 
opting for involvement with Habitat for 
Humanity. 

This year, Beam has invited journalists, 
managers, studio technicians and band 
members themselves to come and speak 
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to the group about their perspectives on 
the industry. The students will get to write 
CD and live-show reviews. They will 
observe Nashville artisans construct musi- 
cal instruments, and they will visit 
recording studios and radio stations. 
Finally, on Friday evening they'll take 
over Rhino's, the Bloomington all-ages 
venue, and literally run the show there. 
“A lot of these kids may get to college 
and, in a year or two, decide they want 
to play music,” says Beam. “This is a way 
for them to see just how much goes on 
behind the scenes. That’s why I’m doing 
the class. If they enjoy music, maybe they 
can find a way to make a living at it.” 


“The kids love it The whole 
week gives them an opportu- 
nity to do something they 
don’t normally get to do: 
actually get some informa- 


tion from the real world.” 
-- Mike Beam 


The Line-Up 

A weekend regular at the various 
shows in town, Mike Beam is no stranger 
to music as seen from the stage. When 
John Strohm needed a bass player to get 
the Hello Strangers project off the 
ground, he called on his next-door neigh- 
bor (Beam played for the Er Night shows 
and also laid down the first rough tracks 
in the studio with Strohm; he calls him- 
self the “temporary foster bass child”). 

He helped found the enigmatic band 
Thumptingle, which he claims is “without 
a doubt the best rock ‘n’ roll experience 
ever to hit Bloomington. It’s frightening, 
actually.” With former band mates Lance 
Drake, Mike Henry and Eric Himes, 
Beam will bring back the group Shine for 
the Rhino’s show. 


After a week exploring every facet of 
the music business that the area has to 
offer, the Nashville High School JAAM 
music section will end up at Rhino’s on 
Friday evening, January 24th. There they 
will run the sound, take your money and 
present a line-up they themselves invited 
to play. The evening will include shows 
by Smartmilk, the reunited Shine and 
Oedipus Rex (a band made up of 
Nashville students). 


Early bicyclist, 


at 71, peddled 100 


iles on 


By David M Baundhan!989 
Executive Director, 
Vigo County Historical Society 


= You can’t help but admire 
someone who would get up at 1 
a.m., go out and get on his 
bicycle, and then ride 100 miles. 
That takes stamina. You have to 
admire him even more when you 
realize he did it in 1917 when 
neither the roads nor the bikes 
offered the smoothness and 
speed of modern bikes. When 
you couple that admiration with 
the fact the ride was made on 
his birthday — his 71st birthday 
— you realize why he deserved 
a trophy. 


Made of silver, this loving cup 
was presented to J. Fred Probst 
on TI 1, 1917. He had gotten 
up at that early hour, jumped on 
his bicycle, and ridden a 71⁄2- 
mile circuit, round and round, 
until he reached 101.9 miles. He 
finished a little after 10 in the 
morning. 

J. Fred Probst was an avid 
biker. A member of the Old 
Cycling Club of Terre Haute 
(members of that club in- 
troduced the newfangled con- 
traption to the area), he sold 
bikes from his store at 1406 
Wabash Ave. He dealt in the 
‘Snell, Rubby and Crown bicycles 
alo with the Indian, Yale- 
California, and R-S motor cy- 
cles. He first began selling bikes 
in 1884. 


; Prior to his becoming a dealer 
in bicycles, Probst made and 


birthday 
Qe rv {vi = 

Historical 

treasure 


sold picture trames and mold- 
ings. He came to the United 
States in 1853 from Bavaria, 
Germany, where he was born in 
1846. He arrived in Terre Haute 
in 1862. 

The first bicycle in Terre 
Haute was reported to have 
been ridden by Charles Baur in 
1882. The first bicycle club was 
organized in 1884 with 11 
charter members. Probst was 
one of those members, and it 
was this club that would present 
him with his trophy in 1917. 


The bicycle those club 
members used was called an 
“ordinary.” It was the type with 
the huge wheel in front and a 
small wheel in back. The rider 
usually, perched about 6 feet off 
the ground and had to have 
some acrobatic abilities to be 
able to ride. “Headers,” where 
the rider flipped over the wheel 
and landed on his head, were 
common. 


The second type of bicycle to 
be introduced in Terre Haute 


! was called a “Star.” It had the 


high wheel in the back and the 
small wheel in front. It was 
propelled by levers instead of 
cranks attached to the wheel. It 
wasn’t as graceful as the or- 
dinary, but its design prevented 


_ headers. The ordinary also was 


faster on smooth flat roads, but 


the star could out perform it on 


hills and rough roads. 


_ When the machine was first 
introduced, the bicyclers had to 
fight for their rights to use the 
roads. In 1886 the Terre Haute 
Gazette said that the Vigo 
County Commissioners had 
asked the county attorney “for 
an por in regard to prohibit- 
ing bicycles from being used on 
the grade west of the river 
bridge, giving as their reason 
that such bicycles are cutting up 
the splendid roadbed of said 
thoroughfare.” The paper went 
on to note that “the com- 
missioners had evidently never 
n near enough to a bicycle to 
ascertain that a soft rubber tire 
encircles each wheel. In what 
manner that soft rubber can cut 
up a hard road bed is as yet an 
unsolved mystery, which our 
worthy commissioners can 
probably a Sagi best. It may 
Just as well be claimed that one 
can cut plate glass with the end 
of their finger ... ” Apparently 
the commissioners didn’t pursue 
the matter. Bicycles became a 
common sight on roadways. 


The “safety” bicycle, one with 
matching wheels, soon made its 
aP pentane, It was so much 

er it became very popular. 
Clubs sprang up all over the 


State, clubs that ın turn 
sponsored state meets. Two of 
those meets were conducted in 
Terre Haute. One was in 1887 
and one in 1897. At the 1897 
meet, five of the state cham- 

ionships were won by two men 
Rom Terre Haute. Hal 
Dronberger won two and Anton 
Hulman won three. 


In 1886 Anton Hulman, Ed 
Hulman, Ed Allen and J. Fred 
Probst made the longest one-day 
trip on record at that time. They 
went from Terre Haute to In- 
dianapolis via Crawfordsville in 
one day. The distance was 120 
miles. And many of those 


| “miles” were not over good 
_ roads. 


By 1908 there were over 9,000 
bicycles in the city, and over 
1,250,000 nationwide. Their cost 
at that point was only about 


$40; they didn’t require a stable, -一 
feeding, or much maintenance. ~ 


They were fun to ride; and they 
were good for your health. 


Obviously, it did a lot of good 
for J. Fred Probst! He called 
bicycles “a very effective 
formula for the cure of many 
human ills.” 

R ow 

The Historical Museum of the 
Wabash Valley, 1411 S. Sixth 
St., is open from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Tuesday through Sunday. Ad- 
mission is free. 
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This travas presented to J. Fred Probst, age 71, on July 


1, 1917, after he rode a bicycle 101.9 miles. 


Stiffy now ha 
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By Amy Petiprin 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


Legend has it the little bulldog 
guarding his master’s tomb has 
been dead for centuries. But a 
fierce glow in his green glass eyes 
makes one wonder. 


Mary Lou Furnas said those eyes 
have spooked more than one 
youngster who sneaked out to the 
Heinl tomb in Highland Lawn 
Cemetery for a look at Stiffy Green 
by flashlight. Husband Robert said 
it was also fun to speculate on 
whether the pup had moved since 
the last visit. 


“Everyone knew about Stiffy,” 
Mrs. Furnas said. “That was the 
thing to do on a date.” Unfortunate- 
ly, vandals threatened the dog’s 
existence. Stiffy was removed in 
1983. 


Now the Vigo County Historical 
Museum at 1411 S. Sixth St. has 
the legend. Heinl’s descendents 

donated him, and Saturday the 

Pe unveiled “The Haunted 

egends.of Vigo County,” featuring 

y and a detailed replica of the 
Paint family tomb. 


The Furnases have a vested 
interest. Mrs. Furnas is a member 
of the Terre Haute Lioness Club. 
which provided money and labor 
for the exhibit. Cabinet maker 
Robert put more than 100 hours 
into creating the crypt. 


The Lioness Club, a 66-year-old 
legend itself and the first Lions 
Club auxiliary established, has 
been a key supporter of the 
museum, said museum Executive 
Director David M. Buchanan. Club 
President Roxe Anne Kesner said 
members hope the “Haunted 
Legends” will attract youngsters 
who haven’t seen the museum, as 
«well as local folks who’ve helped 
hand down the legends. 


~ Ed Stuck was one of those. Stuck 


L4 -AC 


Ce COM N G 


unt ing museum 


Tribune-Star/Bob Poynter 


Curious: An area resident looks in on Stiffy Green at the Vigo County Historical Museum. 


“used to sneak out there” and see 
Stiffy back in his West Vigo High 
School days. 


Mark and Tammy Ford are 
linked with another legend. They 
recently bought a house that 
belonged to the son of Martin 
Sheets. Sheets was reportedly so 
scared of being buried alive that he 
had a working phone installed in 
his mausoleum. Strange 
circumstances involving phones 


supposedly surrounded his wife’s 
death years later. The Fords said 
documents they found in their 
house gave about eight versions of 
the story. 


Buchanan said that’s typical of 
haunted legends. To make the 
museum display, he said a tale had 
to have a consistent version that 
survived decades. 


And many do. Such as the legend 
of the dead drag racer peering out 


from a rock wall on Fruitridge 
Avenue. Or the tale of the headless 
engineer. Or the story of the 
sobbing, faceless nun. 


Or the one about the green-eyed 
bulldog that haunts the Vigo Coun- 
ty Historical Museum basement. 
But of course, that’s just an old 
ghost story. Nothing to it, really... 

For more information on Stiffy or 


upcoming museum events call 
(812) 235-9717. 


Though s still afloat, ferry outlives its Pici days 


By Deborah Curtis Drummy 
Vigo County Historical Society 


' If one follows the meandering 
path of Darwin Road in 
southwestern Vigo County to its 
nclusion, he will eventually will 
nd the old river town of Darwin, 
fll. With its handful of houses, a 
cemetery and no apparent retail 
stores — not even a gas station or 
grocery — there’s not much to draw 
one to Darwin. 
E From 1823 to 1838, however, 
n was tei county seat of 
Ca C ty, Ill., and a major 
tival o an Haute. The 
courthouse is gone now, the county 
seat moved over to a major 
highway. But Darwin remains. 
Aurora, Ill., which was the county 
seat from 1819 to 1823, can’t offer 
as much; it exists now only as a 
historical marker two miles north 
of Darwin. 

Darwin's one lasting claim to 
ee seems to be its long-running 
ferry. The ferry serves farmers who 
need to transfer farm machinery 
across the Wabash River to fields 
in Indiana. The passage spares 
them a 45-mile round trip through 
either Terre Haute to the north or 
Hutsonville to the south — a long 
enough trip by car, but almost 
Rs by farm implement. 

e Darwin Ferry was started in 
1818 by John McClure. (Darwin’s 
original name was McClure’s 
Bluff.) 
| To put that date in a more 
graspable perspective, in 1818 
young Abe Lincoln was a lad of 9; 
games Monroe had just begun his 
term as fifth president of the 
United States; and the American 
Civil War was nearly half a century 
away. American authors Melville, 
itman, Twain and Dickinson 
ad not even been born. Not many 
erican enterprises can boast 
fani a long and consistent opera- 
ion as the Darwin Ferry. 

】 At one time there were more 

than 30 ferries crossing the 


Wabash River, but for the past 20 
years, the Darwin Ferry has been 
the sole survivor. It’s been termed 
a “necessary evil” by the farmers 
who use it, mostly during the 
planting and harvesting seasons 
when 100 crossings a day aren't 
uncommon. Those same farmers 
also own the ferry, sharing in its 
growing operating expenses ac- 
cording to the amount of Indiana 
acreage they own. 

The ferry is held by two cables 
attached to a long cable spanning 
the river. A small powered boat 
pushes the ferry across in about 
five minutes. The ferry’s load limit 
is 10 tons, with room for three cars. 

Fees range from a few dollars for 
cars or pickups, slightly more for 
larger vehicles, to more than $10 
for combines. The transport 
operates all year except during 
floods and ice, 6 a.m. to dark. 

This time of year, of course, lack 


of demand finds the ferry tied to its 
landing on the Illinois side. The 
bright-yellow, all-steel craft went 
into service in 1987, replacing the 
previous wooden and steel ferry 
which sank in 1986. 

As the ferry sits moored to its 
landing, the gurgling Wabash runs 
quickly beneath it. Everything but 
the river seems to be on hold — the 
old wooden ruler marked off in 
inches and feet and nailed vertical- 
ly to a tree to measure flood stages, 
an old kitchen sink and live fish 
box for fishermen to use when 
cleaning their catches, a pitcher- 
pump well, and a picnic table. 

With just a little historical 
knowledge, its not too hard to 
imagine the lively parade of men 
and boys, the implements and 
vehicles (from horse-drawn wagons 


` to high-tech harvesters) crossing 


the nearly-600-foot stretch of river 


Tribune-Star/Bob Poynter 
The Darwin Ferry: This artist's rendition of the hustle and bustle in Darwin in the early 1820s 
includes a steamboat, the Darwin Ferry, and a horse-drawn wagon. 


over the span of 172 years. And as 
long as the Illinois farmers keep 
farming their 1,300 acres of prime 
Indiana bottomland across from 
Darwin, in all likelihood the 
Darwin Ferry will continue in its 
historic role. 

More information about the 
Darwin Ferry is available at the 
Historical Museum of the Wabash 
Valley. The Vigo County Public 
Library also has a file of articles 
chronicling some highlights of the 
ferry’s history, including reports of 
the ferry sinking twice in 1986, as 
well as profiles of the colorful 
Clarence Lathrop, past “captain” of 
the ferry off and on for nearly 50 
years. Information about arranging 
sightseeing trips also is available. 

we ow ow 


The Historical Museum of the 
Wabash Valley, 1411 S. Sixth St., 
is closed this month for 
housekeeping. 


Historical treasure pol ge pig, Beet ON 
Inhappy memories of an unhappy news event 


‘5 ~ 
By David M. Büchanan 

| Executive Director, i 
Vigo County Historical Society i 
A a a 


Generally, researching the facts 
和 an artifact being used for a 
historical treasure feature evokes a 
feeling of happiness. With many of 
the pieces the acer y necessarily 
broad; the piece represents many 
people and many experiences. 
Rarely does an artifact evoke 
feelings for many, yet relate to only 
a few individuals. 
With most historical artifacts it’s 
rer ved from the time 
resent. They’re 
don’t feel they 


fascinating, but 
represent much of the present. But 
it’s often observed there i is nothing 
‘new in history and t, in Ee 
‘form, it’s always ieee it 
erry S sheet musi . 
Child,” is only about The loss aa 
pain felt by one family from the 


eelyville area. It happened 86 
‘years ago. ieehilbappens today. 
riting about this is not a joy. It 
doesn’t ppring happiness. But it’s 
still a part of history and Fa ; 
something that should be re- __ Tribune-Star/Jim Avelis 
membered. — — — The lost child: The proceeds from the sale of this sheet music 
This sheet music was purchased — = — "The Lost Child” — were dedicated to finding 4-year-old 


_at a local flea market, and then was vil n 1904. BOG mess E 
Pei 全 村 人 Richmond Byers，who cisaapeene in Seelyville tn 19 \ 


Glancing at the cover, one doesn’t 
see a local connection. One sees the 
tie on the second page. It reads: 
“Little Rich Byers the 4- 
_year-old son of Dr. and Mrs. L. S. 
Byers, of Seeleyville ts Indiana, 四 E 
faa peared from hid hoa in May ST Cae, 
04. It was the general belief at SUA 


Community Affairs Filg 


— c Library 


the time that he had been stolen by 
some roving band of gipsies (sic), 
but no trace of the child could be 
found among them. It is said that 
he was last seen going down the 
street near his home with a 
stranger. Many clews (sic) have 
been reported to Dr. Byers from 
various parts of the country, all of 
which have been eagerly followed 
up, only to prove a sad disappoint- 
ment in the end. Dr. Byers is a poor 
man now, having expended all his 
| means in a vain endeavor to find 
his lost child. Believing this can be 
accomplished only by the offer of a 
reward sufficient to enlist the 
services of the best detectives, the 
author of this song has offered the 
‘proceeds of its sales for that 
ı purpose... 

' “The proceeds, as they come in, 
| will be deposited in the First 
| National Bank of Jasonville, In- 
‘ diana, to be held as a reward fund 
‘to be given to anyone who shall 
' restore to his parents little 
$ Richmond Byers, or give any in- 


| 


formation that may lead directly to 
his recovery before January 1, 
1908.” . 

Richmond Byers disappeared 
May 28, 1904. He was wearing “a 
red waist with a sailor’s collar, gray 
pants and a green barred cap.” He 
was described as undersized with 
black hair and light-blue eyes. One 
eye, his left, was slightly crossed. 

The Terre Haute Gazette re- 
ported the story on May 29. 
Unfortunately no copy of that page 
has been found in local files. The 
story was followed-up May 31. 

Searchers spent Sunday night 
and all gf Monday “scouring the 
country for miles around ... ” It 
was thought the boy might have 
fallen into one of the old mine 
shafts in the area. There was also 
the theory that hed been kid- 
napped by gypsies. 

On June 1, the story was reduced 
to a singie paragraph that told 
readers that all of the mines in the 
Seelyville area had closed and that 
the miners had joined in the search 
for the boy. Dr. Byers had returned 
from Paris after a fruitless search 
of the gypsy camp. He planned to 
hire a detective. 

On June 2 the story got more 
attention because a party of horse- 
traders had passed through Brazil 
and a boy matching the description 


was seen in the group. 

The June 3 issue of the Gazette 
doesn’t mention the horse traders, 
but a reward of $250 had been 
gathered for the return of 
Richmond: $100 came from the 
county commissioners, $100 from a 
Terre Haute morning newspaper, 
and $50 from Joseph Ripley, the 
Lost Creek Township trustee. 

The City Marshall, Til., 
telephoned that the boy might have 
been seen with a band of gypsies 
passing through Marshall on Tues- 
day evening. The group had split 
up, with some heading towards 
Vincennes and others heading 
west. 

On June 4, the story was moved 
to the first page. Thirteen-year-old 
Ella Morris swore she had seen 
Richmond, spoke to him, and that 
he returned the greeting. She said 
he was with some “movers” (ap- 
parently a description for gypsies) 
in a buggy. Ella said after saying 
“Hello Rich” to the boy, and after 
he replied “in a low voice while 
looking like he was going tocry... 

one of the men in the buggy 
addressed the boy and whipped the 
horses into a trot-and drove rapidly 


away.” 

Ella followed the buggy to Eighth 
and Main (this was in Terre Haute) 
before deciding she should return 

“ and tell her mother. Elia’s sisters, 
after hearing the story, boarded the 
street car and took it as far as the 
fairgrounds without seeing the 
buggy. 

Detectives following up Ella’s 
story could not find anyone who 
had seen the wagon or the boy on 
Main Street (Wabash Avenue) and 
decided Ella had been mistaken. 
Ella stuck by her story and was 
positive it was Richmond. 

Searchers went as far as 
Vincennes, and followed every 
trail, but nothing was found. One 
little girl reported she had seen a 
party of movers on either Sunday 
or Monday that had a small boy 
who was “crying and entreating the 
driver to let him go.” She had not 
heard* about Richmond’s disap- 
pearance at that point so didn’t 


* 


pr anything about the incident. 
站 e June 10 paper carried the 
ast story. Searchers had decided to 
again look through old mines, wells 
and vaults in the Seelyville area. 
Dr. Byers had gone to St. Louis to 
Investigate a clue, beginning a 
fruitless search that would take 
him the rest of his life. 

The death of Dr. Byers was 
reported on April 25, 1913. The 
newspaper said he had gained a 
national reputation during the 
scott for his son, with some 

eople even saying he had ki 
the boy and Ridden the iy. Thos 
people looked for a death-bed 
confession that didn’t happen. 
_Dr. Byers spent the last years of 
his life searching for his son. He 
neglected his practice, spent most 
of his money and the money of the 
many who supported his search. 
He traveled thousands of miles 
following up clues from all over the 
United States. He and most others 
believed the boy was abducted by 
gypsies. Dr. Byers was survived by 
four daughters and three sons. 
Nothing was mentioned about 
the sheet music nor how much 
money was raised by its sale. The 
possibility exists that Richmond 
Byers is still alive, a 90-year-old 
man who lost his family at the age 
Since. Richmond was 
found, the reward from the T 
the sheet music could not have 
been claimed. What eventually 
happened to the funds is unknown. 
Three folio-sized sheets of paper 
make up this week’s historical 
treasure, with a story of the grief 
of one family — and one father. It’s 
a story that is as hard to write 
about today as it must have been 
86 years ago. It’s a story that still 


touches anyone 
child. y who ever loved a 


